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Mr. SEDDON said: 
Mr. Cuarr:an: I have, on behalf of myself, 
and, as I doubt not, of every southern representa- 
tive on this floor, to make to my friend from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Darean,] who has just taken his seat, 
erateful acknowledgments for the ability and wis- 
dom, with-which he has exposed the dangers which 
menace us all from the state of affairs induced by 
the reckless agitation of the gentleman from New 
York. Sir, he has discharged in parta duty which 
I feel to be incumbent on me likewise. When, 
two days since, the extraordinary sentiments 
which, under the subterfuge of a personal expla- 
nation, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Pres- 
on Kiye] avowed, in a formal, elaborate argu- 
ent, were heard by me, my first impulse was at 
nee to rise and demand of the courtesy and. jus- 
e of the House, an opportunity, instantly, and 
n the spot, to meetand repel his insidious assault, 
ot less on the Constitution of the country and the 
nion of these States, than on the institutions and 
ights of my own section. That I restrained this 
trong impulse was ascribable not to any convic- 
ion of its impropriety, but because there were 
resent older and abler members from the South, 
rom whom | thought might more appropriately 
nd potentially come the rebuke the gentleman so 
ichly merited, and the vindication of the rights 
nd interests of our section. When, under the 
ircumstances, they held) silence, I felt it must be 
om hopelessness of being then heard, and that it 
became me to obtrude myself needlessly for- 
rd. But, sir, I only aielbosy impatience until 
could legitimately, under the rules of the House, 
tain the opportunity of reply; and after some 
riving, | must congratulate myself that liberty of 
eech is now accorded to me. Sir, personally, I 
10w myself to be one of the humblest of the 
2mbers of this House; but however unworthy, 
| \ave the honor to represent one of the most en- 
itened and influential constituencies in the lead- 
southern State of the Union. I am too, sir, 
it is my pride to be,) a southern man—south- 
by birth and education, in feeling and in inter- 
and I should be craven to my high represent- 
a i duties, and dead to the purest emotions that 
\ate my heart, if I did not warmly maintain 
) ssaulted institutions and interests of the South, 
} ndignantly repel the glaring injustice medita- 

rainst them. 


1 at the Office of Blair § Rives. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, before I proceed to my 
main purpose; it may be well to be guarded against 
the possibility of misconception or misrepresenta- 
tion, in a matter in reference to which prejudice 
and clamor but too often usurp the place of justice 
and sound judgment. I wish to state the estimate 
which I—and may I not say, we of the South, for 
all I believe accord in this matuer—place upon the 
union of these States. I regard and venerate it as 
the noble work of the-heroic ancestry who achiev- 
ed and established our liberties;—as the result, sir, 
of providential necessities of the time, stamping It, 
in its consequent adaptation to the circumstances 
and feelings of the people for whom it was framed, 
with more of a divine than human wisdom;—as 
the system under which, for sixty years, our 
fathers and ourselves have prospered and flourished, 
enjoying a government of laws, and the institu- 
tions of freedom. But the high and patriotic as- 
sociations which hallow it to our feelings, no less 
than a wise appreciation of all the blessings it has 
conferred, imperatively demand that it should be 
valued and revered, not for its name nor its sem- 
blance, but for its spirit and its realities—for the 
Constitution on which, it rests—for the solemn 
compromises of that: sacred) instrument, and the 
cuarantees it affords to our liberties and our rights. 

hat Constitution was designed to maintain the 
freedom, to guard. the peace, and guaranty the 
rights of the people of all the States, equally and im- 
partially. While it so operates, it is beyond all 
price. But, sir, let it be perverted from its just 
ends of equal government, and be made the pre- 
text and instrument of gross inequalities and fa- 
voritism—of direct attack on the institutions and 
peace of one-half of the States of the Union—of 
insult and injury, outrage and wrong on them and 
theirs, it becomes of less worth than the scroll on 
which it is written, and, like every symbol of ty- 
ranny, should be rentand scattered to the winds. 

The crisis, Mr. Chairman, which the rash and 
ill-advised course of the gentleman from New 
York has developed, is grave and momentous, in- 
deed. I profoundly feel itto be so. Init, sir, 1, 
and I believe every southern representative here, 
has taken his position, and we mean to hold it. 
Not from timidity or weakness, but from prudence 
and choice, we plant ourselves on’ the Constitu- 
tion and its solemn compromises; and, occupying 
even its outermost works, we stand on the defen- 
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sive, resolved to resist any, the least encroach- 
ment, at the hazard of all future consequences. 
The ultimate issue of the conflict may involve the 
dissolution of the Union: and the consequences 
of that great disaster—of the subversion’ of the 
whole fabric of our federative institutions—no hu- 
‘man vision is extended enough to ,discern—no 
mortal ken, wise enough to predict. In my own 
opinion—as, had I time, I would endeavor to 
show—these consequences would be of infinitely 
greater disaster to the North than to the South. 
Be they, however, of whatever frightful aspect, if 
coming from our position and action in defence of 
the Constitution and our guarantied rights, not on 
us be the responsibility. We are but in the sim- 
ple line of obvious duty, and may well leave re- 

sults to time and God. 

‘¢ Si fractus illabitur orbis, 

Nos impavidos ferient ruine.” 

And when, sir, from the grave of the present, 
then the past, shall emerge sad visions of the 
bright prospects of this great republic, as a whole, 
forever blasted—of its glorious auguries of future 
grandeur and utility to man, forever unfulfilled 
and gone—when from that tomb shall emerge the 
pale spectre of a mangled Constitution and a dis- 
membered Union, not for us will it be to start or 
quake, but for the instigators and movers in the 
wanton attacks now made upon us, to have their 
eyeballs seared, and to shrink cowering and 
aghast. Vain for them the coward plea of Mac- 
beth, ‘“‘Shake not thy gory locks at me, *twas 
not I that did it.’? Conscience will point home 
to them the fearful apparition, and the execrations 
‘of their countrymen will pronounce them guilty 
of ‘*the deep damnation of that taking off.” 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to an examination 
of the gross and offensive proposition imbodied in 
the bill thrust upon us by the gentleman from New 
York. What is it? Why, briefly to ordain, as a 
permanent fundamental law of the Union, that nu 
acquisitions of territory to be made by the United 
States, whether in the present war or hereafter, 
by conquest, by purchase, or in any manner what- 
ever, shall ever be open to’slavery, or, in other 
words, to the slaveholding population of one-half 
of this Confederacy, with their property. This 
proposition, as offensive as it is grossly unconsti- 
tutional, is sustained by a long argument, smuggled 
into the House, not less arrogant and presumptu- 
ous than fallacious and untrue. I say, sir, the 
proposition is grossly unconstitutional. It more 
than violates a single specific clause of that instru- 
ment. It outrages its whole scope and spirit, and 
subverts the very basis of its being.. The funda- 
mental principle of the Constitution is the perfect 
equality and entire reciprocity of privileges. and 
immunities which it secures to the people of the 
several States. At the inveption of the Constitu- 
tion, any other principle of its formation would 
have been utterly inadmissible; and it would have 
-been as vain a task to have woven a rope from the 
sands of the sea as to have bound in union the 
States of this Confederacy on the least principle of 
admitted inferiority and inequality as to the peo- 
ple of any of the States. Itnever would have been 
endured that the rights or property of one section 
were of less worth and less to be protected than 
those of another. Our fathers, sir, had just emerged 
















with heroism and with glory from all the triais F 
and perils of the revolutionary struggle, in which, __ 
from resistance to a principle mainly, of trivial, 
ractical oppression, yet involving a concession of 
inferiority to fellow-subjects of the British isles, — 
and the consequent facilities of future exactions to 
their utter ruin, they had, though in colonial in- 
fancy, braved the mistress of the séas and the most 
potent power of Christendom. ‘They were fresh 
from such recollections. The philosophy of history 
had taught them, as it now bids us heed, that the | 
least concession of inferiority in position orrights— = 
the smallest provision in the framing, or action in : 
the working of a government, by which the inter« 
ests or property of one part of the people are tobe — 
less conserved or more prejudicially operated upon 
than those of another, in the course of events, as 
time and occasion allowed, at the instigation of 
selfish interests or ambitious lust of power, would 
afford the opening, and be made the pretext and - 
means of encroachments and inroads, until supe- 
riority, riches, and domination would become the 
arrogated possession of the favored portion, and 
degradation, impoverishment, and subjection, the 
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bitter lot of the other. Our ancestors, the heroes 
and sages of the South, who won immortal renown 
in the Revolution, would have scouted inequalities 
in the Union, in reference to the persons or property | 
of their section. - SAE 
On the subject of slavery especially, which was \, 
felt to be a sensitive and delicate interest, one of | 
the sacred compromises of the Constitution was ; 
exacted; and.so careful were they to provide for 
the stability of that domestic institution, that one i 
of the provisions of the Constitution plainly re- 
cognises it, and provides the means of the sum- 
mary enforcement of the master’s rights over his ~ 
slaves, when fugitives in any of the free States. | 
In another of the most important compromises of 
the Constitution, slavery, though not By name, Is | 
clearly referred to, and recognised, and made the ye 
basis of conciliatory arrangement ag to suffrage. 
Nor was that arrangement in the least in conflict 
with that equality of privilege and protection, de- =| 
manded for the rights of all; for as slaves were 
even by the laws ofsthe slaveholding States in 
some lights regarded as persons, and contributed 
to’ substitute the labor and resources, which other 
population would have afforded, while they were 
also, and more essentially property, they were felt — 
and coneeded to be proper subjects to constitute a 
mixed basis of representation, 'The end and pur-~ 
pose of this was to attain the indispensable equali- 
ty of rights insisted on; and at the North, at least, 
it has never been regarded as any concession cf 
inequality on the part of the South, but rather been 
matter of complaint as a superior privilege of the 
slaveholders. Are we not, then, to conclude, that 
under the Constitution, and in the action of this = |. 
Government, the people and institutions of the. | 
South ‘are to be fully as much respected and ~~ — 
garded as the people and institutions of the North? 
and that the rights to property, whether to saves _ 
orany other chattels, in the one section of the Con- — 
federacy, are to be as much conserved, and t© be 
as little debarred from full enjoyment by their 
owners, and as little prejudiced by invidious )&3!8- 
lation as these of the other? Strange, nm > 





























would it be wnder a constitution expressly fiemed 
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for general defence and common welfare, with a 
view to firmer, union and more stable peace, if 
property in slaves, which constitutes the most im- 
portant possessions of one-half the States, and is 
by far the most valuable item of personal property 
in the Union, is not to be the subject of equal pro- 
tection and regard, but is to be viewed with hostili- 
ty and suspicion, and to be discountenanced and 
sunken in value and utility by the legislation of 
the Government of this Union. Yet, sir, by the 
odious provision of the bill L am considering, the 
slaveholders, with their property, are to be frown- 
ed on and condemned. They are to be proscribed 
and invidiously excluded from the common terri- 
tories of the Union—the joint possession of the 
States of the Confederacy acquired or to be acquired 
by the joint swords or common treasure of the 
people of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, from the establishment of this 
Government the slaveholder and the citizen of 
the North have constantly co-worked upon equal 
footing in effecting its ends and discharging its 
functions. In the national councils they have par- 
ticipated, and held like places of trust and honor. 
in the halls of representation the slaveholder and 
the northern representative have and do sit down 
together, and together deliberate and mature the 
measures of legislation for acommoncountry. The 
collective wisdom of the North and the South has 
together watched over and guided our glorious Re- 
public on her advancing course to the fulfilment, so 
far, of noble destinies. In the fearful conflicts of 
arms, (and we, since our Union, have encountered 
once and again the Power before which all Europe 
succumbs,) the slaveholder of the South and the 
northern man have stoed gallantly side by side, 
now under the skilful lead of a slaveholder—a 
Jackson or a Taylor—now under that of a cham- 
sentra the north—a Brown ora Worth—jointly 

raving the battle and the breeze, dying the same 
sod or deck with their blood—sharing the same 
triumph, and receiving the same meed of a grate- 
ful country’s praise; and I trust I may be permit- 
ted, without assumption, to say, that of the wisdom 
that has guided the councils of our Republic—of 
the statesmanship which has administered her 
affairs, at home and abroad—of the martial genius 
which on land and by sea has commanded victory 
for her banners, the slaveholding portion of the 
Confederacy has furnished at least their due pro- 
portion. What the great achievement of peace or 
war that has signalized our annals, in which slave- 
holders participated not? Is there a sod of soil, a 
strip of territory won by the unaided valor, or 
purchased by the separate treasure of the northern 
men? If so, there may be some pretence for their 
appropriating and engrossing it to our exclusion. 

here is none. Well, sir, has it come now to 
this, (and naught else is the meaning or effect of 
the provision I denounce,) that the whole slave- 
holding population of the Union, who own one- 
half, and that in soil and clime the fairest and most 
favored half of the Union, who constitute the peo- 


ple of half the States, and amount to near half | 


of the whole population of the Union, are, with 
our guarantied property, and because of it, to be 
debarred and excluded from all the future common 





acquisitions of our joint blood and joint treasure. 
Sir, the proposition is monstrous—too gross and | 
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too plain to be argued against. We of the South— 
I say it plainly and firmly—never can and never 
will submit to such a principle. To do so, would 
be to argue us unworthy of our ancestry and their 
heritage of fame and freedom, and would exhibit 
us as but too ready to be degraded and oppressed, 
meriting richly the dishonor and exactions we 
would by slow degrees but soon inevitably real- 
ize. ai 
Nor, sir, can it be tamely allowed that the legis- 

lation and influence of) this Federal Government 

shall be politically and morally directed to disecoun- 

tenance the institutions and prejudice the property 

of the South, both of which it is under the most 

solemn obligations to conserve and maintain. The 

course of truth and justice in this matter is too 

plain to be mistaken. The common acquisitions 

of the blood and treasure of the Union must be 

open and free to the slaveholder, with his property: 
and domestic institutions, as to the northern man, 

with his property and his familiar household privi-. 
leges. The legislation and the influence of our 

common government must be directed to the injury 

of no section—to the impairment and depression of 
the rights of property, the overthrow of peace and 

the stability of institutions, in no portion of the 

Confederacy; but to the like protection and secu- 

rity, and to the equal conservation and mainte- 

nance of the institutions, the rights of property, 

and the domestic relations of all sections of the 

Union. We of the South place ourselves securely 

on the basis of equality and mutual privilege. We 

seek not exclusive appropriation, nor peculiar im- 

munities. We ask not to exclude our fellow-citi- 
zens of the North, nor proscribe their property. 

But, sir, to test the right and constitutionality of 
the proposed invidious distinction against us and 

ours, let analogous action on our part be supposed. 

Suppose, instead of a provision by fundamental 
law to exclude the slaveholder with his property, 

we should propose to exclude from the common 

territory of the Union the northern man with any 

kind of his property—for instance, every man 

from the North, who should bring with him a sin- 

gle article of northern manufacture for aid and 
comfort in his new home in the wilderness—how 

else could the proposal be characterized than as 

monstrous and grossly unconstitutional? Or, that 
the illustration may be more pointed and come 

directly home to the present matter, is it not plain 

that if the exclusion of slaves in such common ter- 

ritory may: be proscribed by fundamental law, so 

with parity of power may their introduction be 

required and enforced; and if all shaveholders 

coming with slaves may be prohibited and exclu- 

ded, all freemen of the North coming withouw them 

may with equal right be debarred entrance and 

residence. Yet were the latter our proposition, as 

the former is theirs, how loud and with what mani- 

fest justice would be the outcry of the North 

against our rapacity and our gross outrage on the 

common charter of our Confederacy. Of a verity, 

then, sir, there can be rightfully no prohibition and 

exclusion to either section—its people or its pro- 

perty. We ask it not against others; neither, sir, 

ought:> we, or will we, permit it as to ourselves. 

We plant ourselves on sheer justice—simple right _ 
—askinz no more, and fully resolved to receive no 
less. 
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I have said, Mr. Chairman, the reasoning of the 
gentleman from New York in support of his views 
was not less extraordinary than his proposition 
itself. His fundamental position I give in his own 
language. He says: ‘* Shall the territory now free, 
‘which shall come to our jurisdiction, be free ter- 
‘ritory, open to settlement by the laboring man of 
“the free States, or shalbit be slave territory given 
‘up to slave labor? One or the other it must be; 
*it cannot be both;’’ and the reason assigned is, 
that free white labor cannot tolerate the presence 
of the slave; or, in his words, “if slavery is not 
excluded by law, the presence of the slave will 
exclude the laboring white man.”’ Now, sir, 
even if true, this proposition involves an arrogant 
assumption of superiority in northern men, and 
affords not a decent pretext for the claim of exclu- 
sive appropriation; but in reality it is. glaringly | 
untrue, and, moreover, a libel not merely on all 
the white men of the South, but likewise on nota 
few of the industrious freemen of the gentleman’s 
own section itself. Supposing it true that. the 
freemen of the North and the slaveholder of the 
South, with his property, could not together occu- 
py and possess the common acquisitions of the 
Union: On what ground should the former arro- 
gate superiority, and claim exclusive appropriation 
of all? Are they better men, wiser, purer, or 
greater?) Have they accomplished more, fought 
more, or paid more proportionally for the Union 
than we of the South? It might furnish some 
ground for equitable allotment or division of the 
territory to be acquired; but all compromise, even 
on the basis of the great pacific settlement of the 
Missouri question, which is now regarded in the 
mind of the people as assimilated to fundamental 
law, is denied and scouted at by them. And on 
no better principle, that I can perceive, than that 
of the Highland Cateran: 

« That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.’? 
They claim to seize and engross the whole joint 
acquisitions of the Union to themselves. In the 
application of that principle they, unless [ mistake 
much, would find themselves wofully deceived. 
But, sir, we are debating of right not might, and 
the pharisaical pretension that they are not as other 
men, can be only the subject of rebuke and deri- 
sion. 

But how notoriously untrue the assumption that 
the free laborer is not to be found and cannot en- 
dure to exist within the bounds of the slave States. 
Does the gentleman mean to libel the whole white 
population of the slaveholding States as slothful 
drones, and to maintain that they are not laborers 
too? Why, sir, the whites of the slave States are 
industrious and energetic to the full as much so, 
in ny opinion, as any people of the North, or any 
other country. They labor themselves in their 
different vocations... Many manually and in the 
severest kinds of toil. ‘They honor labor as the 
proudest evidence of manly independence, and give 
to it all befitting rewards in even larger measure 
than is bestowed at the North. It is utterly un- 
founded to pretend that the free white labor, even 
of the North, cannot endure the presence or toler- 
ate the existence of slaves within the same terri- 
tory with itself. Not merely will all southern white 
men prove the contrary—the laborers from the 





North who have been allured to the South by its: 
more genial clime, or its larger rewards to labor, 
(and such exist and thrive among us in numbers, } 
will repel with indignation the gentleman’s slur 
upon them and us. The northern freemen not able 
to endure the contamination of slavery in the same 
State with them, indeed! Let the gentleman from 
New York come to my own city, and I will show 
him not a few freemen of the North—Yankees, if 
he chooses—worthy, industrious, useful citizens, 
applying their characteristic enterprise and shrewd- 
ness to every department of gainful labor. IT mean 
no reproach to the freemen of the North, whose 
energy and steadiness in all legitimate pursuits I 
admire, but I thought it was their own boast that 
true-blooded Yankees would go anywhere—to the 
uttermost isles of the ocean—to the arid deserts of 
Africa, or the frozen shores of the Artic—to the 
wilds of the savage, or the marts of the most civil- 
ized—whenever they could earn an honest penny, 
or secure a comfortable livelihood. The gentle- 
man may safely dismiss his idle apprehensions on 
this score. 

In this connexion, Mr. Chairman, it is some- 
what amusing to note how the pretences on which 
the gentleman has chosen to rest his strange pre- 
tensions in behalf of the northern freemen, of aver-_ 
sion on their part to the nezro’s presence, and of 
contamination to them in his admission even to 
the same territory with themselves, comports with 
the philanthropic sympathies and clamorous out- 
cries gentlemen of his schoo! are so wont to affect 
for the equality of the two races... Why, have the 
northern freemen all at once become of such im- 
perious port and delicate sensibility, that the taint 
of a negro, even within the limits of a broad terri-. 
tory, cannot be allowed to come between *‘ the 
wind and their nobility??? Has the eye of cove-~ 
tousness been so enlightened by visions of the fair 
lands of the southwest that are to be exclusively 
appropriated, as to discern radical infirmities and 
inherent deformities in a race, with which good 
neighborhood to their fellow-citizens of the South 
and constitutional obligations could scarcely before 
restrain them from fraternization and amalgama- 
tion? Surely, the gentleman’s ally in his present 
notable scheme, the honorable member from Ohio, - 
[Mr. Gippines,] whose sympathies seem so en- 
crossed, and imagination so beset by visions of 
manacled and struggling negroes, that he has 
neither feeling nor fancy for his own race and- 
color, will rise up and rebuke such mawkish sen- 
sibilities and sudden antipathies. He, at least, will 
not be contaminated by the presence or association 
of the negro slave, but must desire that he shall be 
near to his freemen of the North, that he may re- 
ceive their commiseration and solace. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I have already dwelt 
too long on that part of the argument of the gen- 
tleman from New York, to which I have referred: 
but, before I pass to another, I cannot forbear to 
notice his vaunt of the achievements of the free- 
men of the North, in subduing the wilderness and 
ushering into being the thriving States of the: 
Northwest. There is the more reason to do so, 
because, in such achievements, he seems to rest 
some sort of claim for the exclusive privilege to» 
the freemen from the same quarter alone, to do 
like good works in the wilds of the Southwest, - 








now or hereafter to be acquired by the Union. 
Why, sir, it is perfectly true that, in an almost 
incredibly brief space of time, the stout hearts 
and sinewy limbs of the freemen of the North, 
have won from the wilderness of forest and_ prai- 
rie, and subjugated to culture and civilization, the 
broad expanse of the States of Ohio, [ndiana, Il- 
linois, Michigan, and Iowa. For such bloodless 
conquests they deserve honor even more than the 
rich rewards of land and wealth they so plente- 
ously enjoy. But, sir, is it no less true, that in 
near about the same time, to the South, and within 
the limits of the slaveholding regions, the wide 
domains and flourishing sovercignties of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Missou- 
ri, Arkansas, and Texas, have been with gallantry 
and vigor at least equal, snatched from the wilder- 
ness and morass, and established to illustrate the 
benificence of man’s tillage of the earth, and his 
capabilities of advance in freedom, prosperity and 
happiness. And although in these latter mighty 
works, the labor of slaves, certainly, to a consid- 
erable extent, co-operated, yet even in greater 
measure the heads and hands of white, freemen 
were active and vigorous in the attainment. of the 
grand and peaceful results. Where then, sir, any 
reason in the giant strides our Union has ‘made 
over the wilderness and the forest, for preference 
to the freemen of the North over the slaveholding 
population of the South? Let it be, and it, ought 
to be, in the future acquisitions of the Union, as 
in those regions I have last alluded to, which were 
open equally to the citizens of all sections with 
their property. Let the white men of the North 
and of the South, each with privilege, if it so 
pleases him, of taking slaves. or any other pro- 
perty that may aid his enterprise or facilitate his 
comfortable settlement, be free to go forth, to- 
gether occupy and subdue whatever widespread 
wilderness or rugged forest you may now or here- 
after acquire; and having cut ont and filled up ter- 
ritories till they have grown to the maturity befit- 
ting sovereign States, let them determine for 
themselves, according to their circumstances and 
necessities, whether they will be free or slave 
States. As they determine, in. such character 
admit them to full communion in the Union, com- 
posed alike of slaveholding and free States. Ac- 
cording, sir, to the established, principle of that 
liberty, ‘‘ baptized American in the blood of the 
Revolution,’’ which proclaims that sovereignty re- 
sides alone in the people, you can rightfully do 
no more. While territories are in their chrysalis 
state—during their pupilage—you may watch over 
and protect them; but what right have you to de- 
bar these people from the admission and enjoy- 
ment of the property recognised as theirs by the 
Constitution of the country, and which on_ the 
settlement and culture of a new country is, of 
peculiar and special advantage? To the people 
alone, when from a territory they have grown into 
a sovereign State, does it belong to determine the 
domestic institutions they will establish, and the 
character they will assign to property among 
them; and their arbitrament can be no*more right- 
fully intercepted than appealed from. Such is the 
demand of the fundamental principle of American 
law, no less than, as I have, I trust, heretofore de- 
manstrated, the clear obligation of the Constitu- 
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tion and of the equal right of the people of all the 
States to participate in the acquisitions of the com- 
mon’ sword and the common treasure of the 
Union. 

Another of the pretexts of the gentleman from 
New York for the exclusive appropriation of the 
future acquisitions of the Union to the people of 
the free States, is still more extraordinary than any 
yet noticed. Itis, that such exclusive appropria- 
tion is ‘due to the white men who fight our bat- 
tles and constitute our strength.’’ This forces into: 
immediate consideration the present war with Mex- 
ico, through which alone is there, indeed, any pres- 
ent prospect of the acquisition of territory to the: 
Union, and the composition of the forces engaged 
in its’ prosecution. I have heretofore, Mr. Chair- 
man, had occasion to exhibit the share which the 
slaveholding population of the South have ever 
borne in forming the armies and braving the hard- 
ships and perils of our national conflicts; and had 
I sought the most apposite example to prove it, I 
could not have ‘selected a better than the one the 
gentleman has so strangely forced upon me. There 
have certainly been brave and gallant men furnish- 
ed to our armies in Mexico from the Northwest, 
and I doubt not in endurance and valor they have 
not been surpassed, though surely equalled by 
forces ‘from other quarters. But it so happens, 
that much the larger proportion, especially of our 
volunteer army, has been contributed from the 
slaveholding States. In that series of glorious 
achievements which has wrested province after 
province from Mexican rule, and added to the lus- 
tre of our arms by triumph upon triumph, and in 
that yet harder service which had to endure the 
sufferings of the camp, and the pestilential exhala- 
tions of the doleful Rio Grande, the volunteers from 
the slaveholding States of Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Texas, from their superior numbers, have mainly 
borne the brunt of battle and disease. Eiven now, 
sir, from other southern States, slaveholders, or the 
gallant sons of slaveholders, are thronging, with 
patriotic ardor, to swell the ranks of their coun- 
try’s armies; and should the American banner be 
destined to float in triumph over another field of 
glory, I. doubt not to hear that unfading laurels 
have crowned the brows of many of the gallant 
sons of my native State; for never, in her palmiest 
days, has the Old Dominion sent forth a band with 
minds more fired to noble deeds, and souls more 
full of lofty daring, than that regiment which is to 
have the honor of bearing her proud banneragainst 
the shock of the foe, or up the ‘imminent deadly 
breach.’? While such is the composition of our 
armies in the field, is it not strange—passing strange 
—that the gentleman from New York should select 
such incentives to present them? Why, the larger 
number of them know the peace of their homes 
and the safety of their families to be wound up 
with the institution of domestic slavery. They are 
pledged by all association, feeling, and interest, to 
favor whatever measures maintain and conserve it; 
to discountenance and oppose to the uttermost what- 
ever may assail or prejudice the stability of the in- 
stitution, or the fullest enjoyment, by the master, 
of his rights of property. When, to them, in their 
far-off camps, struggling with wasting disease, or, 
on the eve of a bloody conflict, shall come the in- 
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tellivence of the proposition here gravely enter- 
tained, to wrest from them and theirs the least par- 
ticipation in whatever may be acquired by their 
suffering or their blood; when they shall know that 
their conquests are but to be the signal of insidious 
assaults, and the array of all the potential influence 
of the Federal Government against the institutions 
of their fathers and themselves, and that this is 
done under the pretence of what is due to them, how 
bitterly must they feel that mockery and insult are 
added to the wrong and injustice perpetrated against 
them. 

Sir, the position in which the bill, carried out as 
the gentleman proposes, would: place the gallant 
sons of the South, whether in yourarmy or navy, 
would be positively cruel. It would be utterly 
impossible they could fight with ardor and zeal, if 
at all. In the very face of the foe, their hearts 
would be benumbed, their arms paralyzed, and 
their indignation diverted from their enemies on 
the field to their betrayers in the councils of their 
country. They would know the outpouring of 
their blood to be but a wasteful sacrifice; that suc- 
cess to their arms was to their States and their 
homes less dangerous than disaster; that conquests, 
achieved by their valor, and purchased, perhaps, 
with their lives, could never pertain to them or 
theirs, but would only constitute the direct means 
of attack on the rights of their section, the peace 
of their homes, and the security of their families 
and friends. 

Mr. Chairman, in this view, as well as others, 
how strange and inopportune the time selected by 
the gentleman from New York, his instigators and 
supporters, for their reckless agitation. Much 
discussion has been wasted here in’ determining 
whether any party in the country is lending ‘‘ aid 
and comfort’’ to the public enemy. ‘The phrase 
is not of my selection, for I like not to. impute 
moral treason to any; but if doubt existed before, 
the problem is now solved. If reckless agitation— 
if ill-advised propositions here, of direct tendency 
to encourage our enemies and depress our friends, 
constitute moral treason, and give aid and comfort 
to Mexico, why then, truly, in my opinion, has 
the guilt been incurred by the gentleman from New 
York and ‘his supporters. He ought to have 
known—the least inquiry would have satisfied 
him—that the South never could, and never would, 
prosecute conquests which were to be made the 
instrument of direct attack on her institutions; that 


she never would acquiesce in the acquisition of 


territory from which her sons, with their prop- 
erty, were to be wholly excluded. We must be- 
lieve him sincere, when he maintains that on no 
other terms than such exclusion will the North 
prosecute the war, or make acquisitions. Why, 
sir, if this. be the true state of things, it would 
have been, in time of profound peace, humilia- 
ting enough to have almost crushed an American 
heart, to have made manifest to the country and 
the world the mortifying fact that this great re- 
public was the only nation on the globe that, 
neither in peace nor war, could make an acquisition 
of territory; that such was the jealousy of the 
North towards the South, and the unfraternal and 
invidious hostility of the people of the free States 
to the domestic institutions of the slave States, 
that the former would acquire no territory without 


| Ohio, can be justly charged with it. 





excluding the latter, with their property, from 
equal participation in it; and that the latter had 


both the strength and resolution not to permit such 


injustice. But, sir, was it not folly in its prime to 
develop such latent weakness, if, indeed, it exists 
in our federative system, in the midst of war with 


a perverse and intractable enemy, whose main . 


reliance must be in the protraction of the contest, 
and the distracting struggles among our parties and: 
sections? Agsit seems to many, almost the sole: 
means possessed by us of coercing our stubborn 
foe to an honorable peace, are the seizure of her 
territories, and the apprehensions we may excite 
of her permanent dismemberment. This, sir, is 
the very juncture the gentleman selects as pecu- 
liarly appropriate to exhibit to Mexico and the 
world that no danger whatever need be apprehend- 
ed of the final retention of her provinces, and the 
dismemberment of her empire, because, forsooth, 
however many may be wrested from her by war, 
the North will not retain them without excluding 
the southern people; and the South will not con- 
sent to that. What could more, than dissensions’ 
on such questions, bring on our councils ‘the 
repute of foolishness”’ in the estimate of the civil- 
ized world?) How could hope be more surely 
infused in the councils, and animation be imparted 
to the courage of the Mexican nation? The direct 
tendency must be not less to inspirit the Mexican 
soldiery than, as I have heretofore shown, to 
depress, and almost disarm, the larger portion of 
our own armies; thus rendering the war of inter- 
minable duration, if not of ultimate’ disaster and’ 
defeat. If such reckless agitation be not giving’ 
‘said and comfort to the enemy,” then certainly 
none on this floor, not even the gentleman from 
I only trust in 
God it may not so prove, and to our bitter cost. 

In this connexion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to ad- 
dress some observations to that portion of the 
northern Representatives on this floor who avow 
their’ purpose to sustain the odious bill of the gen- 
tleman from New York, and seem induced thereto, 
in part, by their repugnance to the war as one for 
southern acquisition, and their hope that through’ 
the disgust which the bill will inspire in that quar- 
ter, the war may be terminated, and our forces be 
withdrawn. My course at the last session has 
shown that, personally, I was anxious to avoid, 
rather than to induce, much less precipitate, this 
war.’ When, after hostilities had commenced on_ 
the Rio Grande, and we were informed of the peril- 
ous straits in which our gallant army, surrounded 
by double its number of active foes, was placed, I_ 
was, indeed, most solicitous to give the promptest 
and most efficient relief; but even then I still clung 
to the hope of pacific settlement of all our differ- 
ences with Mexico, and on the bill for the relief of 
the army, voted against the amendment which re- 
cognised.and declared war. When, however, that 
amendment prevailed by a decisive majority, no 
alternative remained but either to deny all succor 
for our endangered army, or to vote for the war. ° 
I then did not hesitate to vote for it. I did so the’ 
more readily, because I honestly believed that for 
years before, and until our magnanimity was likely 
to be mistaken for timidity, we had endured griev- 
ous wrones from the Mexican nation, and that but 


recently we had been subjected to repetition of yn-" 
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walt and injury from her; and, although personally 
I would have preferred to have forbore yet awhile, 
I did not doubt that national honor and the law of 
nations at least authorized, on our part, a declara- 
tion of war. Against myself, therefore, and no 
inconsiderable number of southern Democrats who 
voted with me on that occasion, the charge so fre- 
quently made here that this, war was instigated 
and precipitated from a lust of acquisition and with 
a view to the extension of slavery and the aggran- 
dizement of the South, falls hurtless and point- 
less. 

Further than may result from the rightful settle- 
ment of the boundaries of Texas, as an individual, 


_L have no strong desire for the acquisition of terri- 


tory in the present war; I have been inclined, how- 
ever, to think that, in the settlement of an honor- 
able peace, indemnities would have rightfully and 
of necessity to be accorded us; and I have not seen 


how else they could be rendered except by the 
-eession of territory on the part of Mexico, I have 


likewise been disposed to believe that the extensive 
vacant territories between us and the settled parts 
of Mexico must ultimately, in despite of the most 
honest efforts on the part of our Government to 
avert it, attract and be occupied by our pioneering 
population of the West and South. I feared, there- 
fore, these vacant territories would, hereafter, 


prove the source of interminable difficulties and 


wrangles between us and Mexico. They are at 
the same time so far removed-from the central. gov- 


ernment of Mexico, and must, under her rule, so 


long be unsettled or distracted by adventurers and 
savages, that I believe their loss would add ‘to, 


rather than diminish the real power and resources 


of Mexico. With these views, I was and still am 
disposed to think it would be wise and best for all 
parties, that in settling the existing war by an hon- 
orable treaty, arrangements should be made for the 
retention by us, on liberal terms to Mexico how- 
ever, of the sparsely populated. or wholly unset- 
tled territories of New Mexico and California. In 
my opinion, neither of these acquisitions could re- 
sult In any special. advantages to the southern 
States of the Union, since their occupation as 
American territory and reduction to culture would 
but furnish rival products, to reduce, in the mar- 
kets of the world, the grain and great staples of the 
South. To the republic at large, and especially to 
the maritime and manufacturing. interests of the 
North, f had supposed both would prove valuable 
acquisitions, and that California in particular, from 
her hays and harbors.on the Pacific, would afford 
invaluable facilities for our participation’ in, and 
perhaps engrussment of, the lucrative commerce of 
that ocean. 

The gentleman to whom [am referring will see, 
Mr. Chairman, how widely variant these views 
are from those of mere sectional aggrandizement 
or the mere extension of slave territory. . But, I 
repeat, I certainly.am not, nor do I ‘believe. the 
people of the South generally are, specially solicit- 
ous for those acquisitions at all; and while they 
have no unfraternal jealousies which would deny 
their acquirement, because to result.in. superior 


benefit to another section of the Union, they would 


cheerfully see them all foregone in the attainment 
of a stable peace on terms satisfying the real griev- 
ances we have endured and the honor of the re- 





public. “Now, I would say to the gentleman. to 
whom [ refer, I see not how, by passing the offen- 
sive bill of the gentleman from New York, they 
would approximate to the attainment of an hon- 
orable peace. I have heretofore shown—satisfac- 
torily, I trust—that the course of that gentleman 
and all acting with him must animate the Mexi- 
cans, inspire them with new hopes, and increase 
their stubborn intractability. By voting for that 
odious bill, gentlemen may indeed succeed in pre- 
cluding the acquisition of further territories. .Cer- 
tainly, im my opinion, they will; for I see not 
how, with that bill a law, the South can possibly 
vote a dollar or a man to effect conquests in which 
her people are not merely refused all share, but 


‘which are to be made the immediate means of at- 


tack on their inatitutions and property. But, sir, 
I entreat gentlemen who! may intend to vote for 
that bill wholly or in part: from that view, not to 
delude themselves with the belief that the effects 
of such a law are to end there. Most wretchedly 
will they be deceived. In contrast with the effects 
of that law, the question of the prosecution of the 
war—of the acquisition of the most extensive ter- 
ritories—shrinks into insignificance. It is to in- 
volve, sir, the momentous issue of the wnion of these 
States. 

Let gentlemen only pause and reflect on the 
character ofithe proposed bill. Let them remember 
it proposes a prospective, permanent, fundamental 
law for the action of this Government in all time; 
that its clear aim is to direct the legislation, and 
enlist the whole influence, moral and political, of 
this common Union, to discountenance the institu- 
tions of the South, and to impair and restrict the 
rights of her people to their most valuable prop- 
erty; that under the pretext of seeking, in jesuiti- 
cal phraseology, to *‘ elevate and dignify the con- 
dition and. character of labor,’? these northern 
gentlemen make it one of the chief objects of this 
Government to stigmatise the institutions and de- 
preciate and impair the labor and property of the 
people of one-half the States of the Confederacy. 
That they wholly deny to that people the equality 
on which is based the Constitution itself, and ex- 
clude them, with their property, from:all participa- 
tion in the acquisition of the common biood and 
treasure of the Union; and that, instead of making 
their institutions and property the objects of the 
equal protection and conservation of the Federal 
Government, all its practicable agencies are to be 
invoked to discountenance.and insidiously subvert 
them. The gentleman from New York does, in- 
deed, venture the assurance—as the extent of, the 
right and mercy to be graciously vouchsafed to the 
people of the South-that this Federal Govern- 
ment will not directly overthrow and subvert 
the institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists. That is, inveffect, (and how gracious, in- 
deed !) our common Federal Government will not 
openly plunder the people of one-half the States of 
their most valuable property. It will only, by its 
whole influence, and all the insidious:agencies its 
legislature can command, undermine their institu- 
tions, and filch away, by slow degrees, their rights 
of property and the value of their labor. How far 
itis fear or scruple that deters from more open and 
direct assaults, 1 leave to the casuist who, from the 
character of men, may detect their motives. 


§ » 


Mr. Chairman, we have had agitations and 
wrongs more than enough, for twelve years past, 
to bear from our northern fellow-citizens on this 
subject of slavery. Numerous societies have been 
tolerated among them, whose sole vocation it was 
to defame the character and assail the peace and 
property of the slaveholders of the South. Sov- 
ereign States of the North, and those the most in-’ 
fluential, among them Massachusetts and New 
York, have passed resolutions insulting to the feel- 
‘Ings, and have enacted Jaws in direct conflict with 
the guarantied rights of the people of the South. 
The courts of the Union—nay of your own States— 
have in vain pronounced your laws to be uncon- 
Stitutional. You repeal them not, and mobs en- 
force them, until it has come to such pass, that 
the slaveholders of the South, having their prop- 
erty enticed or stolen to the North, must forego 
the plain remedies of an acknowledged law of the 
Union, enacted in conformity toa solemn provision 
of the Constitution, and forfeit their property, 
rather than encounter the peril of a foul death or 
disgraceful imprisonmentas felons. But, sir, these 


wrongs, gross as they are, have been all the acts: 


of individuals or of separate States. Hard to en- 
dure as they were, we have forborne, because they 
could be measurably met and repelled by the asso- 
ciated action of our people, or by the counteract- 
ing legislation of the slaveholding States. On one 
matter, heretofore, this unfraternal and hostile agi- 
tation has even crept into and infected this Hall— 
a portion of one of the codrdinate departments of 
this Government—and then, sir, for a time, as all 
must but too solemnly remember, the Union trem- 
bled. But it was cloaked, under the guise of an 
alleged connexion with the right, so sacred in 
the minds of the people, 6f’ petition, and in con- 
sideration of the delusion which, most erroneous- 
ly, as I think, carried away many from. that 
cause, it after a while ceased to startle and ‘ex- 
cite, as 1t ought, the southern people. But, sir, 
not now have we to despise the insane ravings 
of associated fanatics or the disgraceful violen- 
ces of mobs, neither to view merely with indig- 
nation the invidious resolutions and unconstitu- 
. %, * 
tional enactments of northern States, nor yet to be 
startled at the unbecoming action of one of the 
- parts of the National Legislature. But should the 
offensive bill of the gentleman from New York 
pass, as from the sentiments of northern represen- 
tatives seems but too likely, we shall be aroused 
indeed, and by a widely different spectacle. The com- 
bined action of all the departments of this Gov- 
ernment—the Government*of the Confederation 
itself—with all its agencies of moral and political 
influence will have been enlisted in a direct at- 
tempt to subvert the fundamental equality of the 
Constitution—in an insidious design to undermine 
the institutions of one-half of the States, and to 
stigmatize and depreciate their property and their 
labor. The palpable exclusion of slaveholders, 
with their property, from the joint acquisitions of 
common treasure and blood, would alone have 
sufficed; but the indirect influences and potent 
moral agencies thus, by the legislation of the re- 
public, arrayed against our property and our peace, 
immeasurably exceed even that direct wrong. The 
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people of the South never could and never wobld 
endure it. The heritage of their fathers would be 
at stake—their own honor would be at hazard— 
the peace of their homes, the loves and the affec- 
tions that cluster around their hearthstones—the, 
security of ‘their State and their friends—the for- 
tunes and the lives of their wives and their fami-" 
lies, would all be wrecked in the final issues of 
such agencies, unresisted and unrepelied by them. 
The Union would and must be first sacrificed. I 
utter this in no spirit of bravado or menace; I 
know the people of the South, and I believe it. 
Neither, sir,do I mean to found upon it any en- 
treaty or supplication to the people of the North, 
or their representatives here. I have none to pre- 


sent; and if, in the admirable speech of my friend © 


from Alabama, I had any, the least fault to find, it 
was that his tone was somewhat too deprecatory. 
For the North I have warning, indeed, while it is 
yet time—remonstrance, too, ifit would avail, and 
even appeal, if it would be heeded—not, however, 
to feeling or sympathy, but to their sense of justice 
and equal rights. Sir, as I have said, we plant 
ourselves on the Constitution. "We demand only 
equality of right—full communion and participa-- 
tion in the privileges of our common Union. We 
rest on that which is more immutable even than, 
the most sacred instruments of man’s framing—on 
the eternal principles of sheer justice and equality, 
and then, sir, if disunion be forced upon us, let it. 
come. Not on us of the South, I am satisfied, 
would its disasters mainly fall. Far from it; and 
I most heartily wish my time would allow me, as 


I had intended, to demonstrate of how infinitely 4 
greater weight would be the calamities resulting to ~ 


the North. Iadmonish the representatives of t! ++ 
section to be wise in time. If not, you will —~ 
the sources of your prosperity drying up at the 
fountain heads. The great staples of southern 
production, which have fed your commerce, built 
up your cities, and sustained your trade the world. 
over, will have been transferred to the fleets and 
marts of other nations. ‘The ever-increasing de- 
mands of the agriculturists of the South for the 


products of manufacture and mechanical labor, the _ 


supply of which, under the peculiar privileges of 
the Union, reared your factories and filled your 
workshops, will have been answered by a rival 
nation of skill and capital surpassing yours. Your | 


lords of the loom and shuttl—your merchant 


princes—your wealthy mechanics and thriving la- 
borers—will all have felt the gloom of a common 
‘“cloud come athwart the sunshine of their pros- 
perity.”? And when half your ships lie rotting at 
the wharfs—your factories are crumbling stone by 
stone—your workshops resound no longer wit 
the busy hum of industry—and your cities ar 
dwindling to half their size, you will mourn th 
desolation that has overtaken you, and, in sac} - 
cloth and ashes, repent the ‘*madness that rule 
this hour,’? You may then remember, amid | * 
the bitterness of irretrievable loss, the appeal tl 
day made in vain to your wisdom and justi 
and the representative of the South, who, wh 
avoidance of the coming danger was yet easy, W 
candor and fearlessness told you only the hoi 
truth. 
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The resolutions of the joint committee being under consideration, 
Mr. SEGAR said: 


I had not designed, Mr. Speaker, to take part in this discussion ; 
but my constituents expect me to sustain the resolutions on your table, 
and to vindicate their rights and interests in the premises, not by my 
vote only but by argument. I bow to the mandate of those who have 
the right to command me, and I rise, in their name, to enter a solemn 
protest against the power of congress to prohibit slavery in the territo- 
ries, or in other words, to enact the Wilmot Proviso. But it is due to 
myself to declare, as I now most explicitly do, that so far as my vote 
is concerned, I have no need of any intimation from my constituents. 
Despite the criticisms of my friend from Harrison, ‘“ with all their sins 
and imperfections upon their head,” the resolutions command my hear- 
‘est approval. 
= I shall make an honest endeavour, Mr. Speaker, to approach this 
= cave subject with feelings utterly divested of party. Iam a decided 
- arty man, I confess. I ama Whig—have been from the earliest days 
| of the party—have reared no other “flag—fought under no other ban- 
paer. My modes of thinking have assumed, of course, a strong party 
cast. But on this subject he cannot, dare not, think or act as a party 
- man. It rises infinitely above all mere party considerations. Itisa 
'_zreat question, if I may so speak, of magna charta; of first princi- 

oles; of guaranteed right. It may be, if our northern brethren will 
_ 30 have it, a question of union or of disunion—that mightiest, gravest, 
- most fearful issue ever involved in human affairs, or presented to the - 
— contemplation of civilized man. God forbid that I should approach a 
subject like this with one emotion of party impulse! I should disho- 
nour myself, and violate every obligation of representative trust and 
moral propriety. 

If the preliminary objection taken by the distinguished gentleman 
from Fauquier, that we have no right to take cognizance of the sub- 
ject matter of the resolutions, be well founded; and if, to use his 
' strong language, the action of this legislature will involve an ‘“ out- 
__rageous and insulting assumption of power,” there is an end of the 
question, and it is our duty to lay the resolutions on the table, and 
there let them sleep, until we shall be roused up by some startling 
deed of actual aggression. But we need not be “frightened from our 
propriety” by the grave animadversion of the gentleman from Fauquier. 
There is no such want of authority as he alleges. I hold the power 
_ of this general assembly to be utterly unlimited, save by the restric- 
_ tions of our own constitution, and the prohibitions of the constitution 
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of the United States. But there is nothing in the limitations of either 


of these instruments to forbid our action. The objection, therefore, — 
to our want of authority falls to the ground, and we shall not, in 


taking cognizance of this matter, commit the gross assumption charged 
by the gentleman from Fauquier. We shall be acting strictly within 
the line of our rightful powers. 

Sir, the gentleman from Fauquier has himself conceded the whole 
question of power. He admits that the representatives of Virginia 
here may take cognizance of federal matters in certain cases; in those, 
for example, of actual assault upon our rights, or to use his own words, 
‘‘where the state is directly injured.”? This is a concession of juris- 
diction ; besides, the gentleman has submitted a series of resolutions 
of his own, which surely he would not have done, were it an act of 
gross assumption in this legislature to take cognizance of the subject. 

Again, it is admitted we may take jurisdiction of the subject, pro- 
vided we couch our resolutions in such terms. as that all may agree. 
This would be to postpone action altogether, not only in this, but in 


all other cases; for God has so constituted the human mind that men — 


will differ, even on the plainest questions. 'The friends of the joint 
resolutions have been taunted with the reproach of having reported 
such as do not command the support of all; but do not gentlemen see 


that this reproach may be well retorted upon them? You do wrong, ~ 
say they, in bringing forward resolutions on which we cannot all 


agree; and yet they, who venture the animadversion, turn imme- 


diately round, and themselves offer resolutions which concede the 


constitutional power of congress to pass the Wilmot. proviso—a con- 


cession which prostrates every bulwark of southern rights, and sur- . 


renders, not the outposts only, but the citadel itself:—resolutions 
which would be condemned by the voice of nineteen twentieths of 
the people of Virginia, and which will not, perhaps, command a dozen 
votes on this floor! 

After all, (said Mr. S.,) it is a question of pure expediency, whether 
we shall take action or not; and about this, I marvel how gentlemen 
can differ. Shall we wait until the evil is upon us? Do we bring up 
the fire engine after the house is burned down? Do we wait until 
the patient is in the last agony of the death struggle before we send 
for the physician? If a man design to rob me or to beat me, am I to 
wait until he ties me before I resist? Sir, incipient steps against our 
rights have already been taken. A committee of congress has actually 
been instructed to report a bill applying the principle of the Wilmot 
proviso to the new territories, and another to abolish slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. ‘The evil is at our thresh- 
holds. All propositions, too, for an adjustment of the vexed question 
have failed. The Maryland portion of the district will not be ceded 
back, and the proposal to erect a state out of New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia has been reported against by the judiciary committee of the 
senate of the United States, as being barred by constitutional im- 
pediment. Now if, while these things are transpiring under our 
very noses, and while, too, the legislature is in session, we say 
nothing, what will our silence be but acquiescence, and what will ac- 
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‘quiescence be but ruin? Sir, we must speak out, or we give encou- 
ragement to those who are meditating outrage upon our rights. 

Strange, strange policy is that, Mr. Speaker, which asks ws to do 
nothing, while every day the northern states are passing resolutions 
instructing their representatives in congress to vote for the Wilmot 
proviso, and taking ground that no new slave states ought to be ad- 
mitted into the federal union. Silence, under such circumstances, 
will be the veriest impolicy, and a slavish surrender of all our northern 
assailants demand. Fatal inactivity will it prove! 

But all doubt of the propriety of this movement is removed by the 
information which has reached us, that our representatives in congress 
desire action at our hands. The distinguished gentleman from Berke- 
ley, (Mr. Faulkner,) whose heart, [ rejoice to know, is warmly with 
us on this great question, who is recently from Washington, informed 
us the other night, in solemn tone, that our representatives there are 
looking with hope to Virginia. ‘They are on the spot—are at the very 

point of danger—know best what is transpiring around them—under- 

stand well the necessity for action; and to their views we ought to 
accord the highest respect. What better guide can we have? And 
taking the obnoxious measures already referred to, in connection with 
the intelligence received from our delegates in congress, how can we 
doubt the propriety of passing these or similar resolutions? 

I have heard it whispered (said Mr. S.) that recent developements 
shew that even the south are divided on this question; and this cir- 
cumstance is held up to deter us from taking action. Sir, I much fear 
there are men of both political parties in the south—I mean, of course, 
none on this floor—who are courting northern popularity, and whose 
views of personal ambition have gotten the better of their fidelity to 
the south. Or, perhaps, there be those who, from their central posi- 
tion in the south, not being exposed to the sufferings and perils of a 
border location, are indifferent on the subject which now engages our 
solemn deliberations. In either case, there is the greater necessity for 
our action. However it may be with others, with us it is a question 
of self-preservation—of life or death. And however others may prove 
delinquent, let ws, who have so much at hazard, look well to it before 
we concede every thing to our assailants. 

We have, moreover, Sir, taken our position. We planted ourselves 
in 1847 on certain ground, on which all agreed to stand, and the re- 
solutions before us constituted the ground on which we then stood. 
To change our position now; to adopt at this time resolves less deci- 
ded and stringent than those we agreed on then, will be a retreat and 
backing out from a position deliberately taken. Such a step would 
scarcely escape the observation of northern sagacity, and would ope- 
rate as an inducement to northern invasion of our rights, already suffi- 
ciently unscrupulous to excite our most serious apprehensions. For 
these reasons, if for no other, I cannot yield my support to either set 
of resolutions submitted by the gentlemen from Fauquier, Fairfax and 
Loudoun. They do what Ican never consent todo: make us change 
our position, and acknowledge that position to be a false one: they 
do not march up to the crisis: they ask us to concede the constitu- 
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tional power of congress to pass the Wilmot proviso, which the south 
can never concede, and which, for one, I will never concede while life 
lasts. ‘T'o give up that is to give up all. It shoves from the south the 
last plank on which it can float. It is the preliminary step, the enter- 
ing wedge, to the entire abolition of slavery. | 

And as for the objection, that the members of this legislature have 
not been selected with especial reference to action upon this subject, I 
must say with entire deference to those who make it, there is little in 
it. It proves too much: it would be fatal to all action, even in cases 
of the utmost emergency—of the most direct and dangerous assaults 
upon our rights. Suppose, for example, congress were this moment 
to abolish slavery in the states, and the fact were telegraphed to us in 
our seats, would my friend from Fauquier, and those who act with 
him, patiently wait until a special legislature should be selected for 
the special outrage? Should we sit here ‘‘ deliberating in cold debate” 
whether this or a subsequent legislature should meet the injury and re- 
dress the wrong? 

Sir, the legislature of 1798 were not selected with any specific re- 
ference to the unconstitutional action of the federal government; yet 
they did act, and that action was efficient, for its effect was the indig- 
nant denunciation and the speedy repeal of the obnoxious measures 
(the alien and sedition laws) against which that action was directed. 

The simple truth is, that we were all elected to this body with the 
general trusts and responsibilities of the representative character, which 
are generally indefinite, and do not look to or contemplate, because 
they cannot foresee, all the emergencies which may call for the exer- 
cise of representative discretion. Do we know the sentiments of our 
constituents? that is the question, and the only question. If we know 
them, no matter how we became possessed of them, it is our duty to 
carry them out. Now, I take it that no one on this floor can mis- 
take the wishes of his constituents on this subject. For one, I know 
full well that, if I were to dare vote against these resolutions, and then 
shelter myself under the suggestion of the gentleman from Fauquier, 
that I was not elected with special regard to this subject, they would 
doom me to a retirement from the public stage, which would endure 
much longer than that which I suffered under the proscription of a 
certain hard and iniquitous law of this commonwealth. 

It is our clear right, then, and our obvious duty to take action in 
this matter. We may not, and do not combine the best materials in 
the land, for the very reason suggested by the gentlemen from Fau- 
quier, that we were not purposely chosen for the emergency that be- 
sets us. There is much of the talent of Virginia that is not here. 
There are, doubtless, in the quiet walks of private life, many sons of 
the Old Dominion who are abler, far, than the generality of the mem- 
bers of this house; but, Sir, such as we are, limited as our capacities 
may be, we ought to do our duty to the best of our ability ; and hav- 
ing done this, we can take to our consciences the consolation adminis- 
tered by the great moral bard of England: 


“ Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Acts well, does nobly, angels could no more.” 
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I come now to the constitutional question. Has congress the power 
to enact a law prohibiting the citizens of the slave states from migra- 
ting with their slaves to the territories of the United States? I utterly 
deny the existence of such a power. 

Some have deduced it from the broad assumption, that congress has 
the general right of legislation for the territories; and the opinions of 
Judges Kent and Story have been referred to, to shew that the right 
is ‘‘exclusive, absolute and universal.” If any limitation was meant, 
it was not stated or defined. I need not waste time in controverting 
a doctrine so monstrous and absurd. It makes congress omnipotent 
in the territories; gives it, when legislating there, powers dehors the 
constitution. It might pass an ex post facto law, or make an estab- 
lished religion. The conclusive answer is, that congress can exercise 
no power, either in the states or the territories, that is not either ex- 
pressly granted in the constitution, or which is not necessarily deducible 
from those which are expressly granted. It has been so decided by 
the supreme court of the United States, in the celebrated Cohen case, 
though such a decision were matter of entire supererogation. 

But the gentleman from Fauquier derives it from the power to ac- 
quire territory. If I apprehend his argument, it was in this wise: 
Congress has the right to acquire territory; the right to acquire carries 
with it, necessarily, the power to govern and to legislate: slavery is 
one of the ordinary subjects of legislation; there is no limitation in 
the constitution on the power to legislate on the subject of slavery: 
therefore, congress has ald power to legislate on this subject in the ac- 
quired territory. 

The power of congress to legislate in the territories, I shall not pre- 
sume to controvert ; and I agree that it is derived from the source from 
which the gentleman from Fauquier derives it, the power to acquire 
territory. And I concede, further, that slavery is one of the usual 
subjects of legislation, and that congress may legislate about it in the 
territories. But here the gentleman from Fauquier and myself must 
part. I cannot follow him to the conclusion at which he arrives, that 
congress may so legislate in the territories as to deprive slaveholders of 
the right of going thither with their slaves, and having them, when 
there, protected as property. 

I am told that the moment I concede that congress may legislate at 
all on the subject of slavery in the territories, I must shew a limitation 
on the power, negativing the Wilmot proviso, or give up the question. 
I admit the onus of pointing out the limitation is upon me, and this is 
precisely what 1 propose to do. 

There is no express prohibition, 1 allow; but express prohibition is 
by no means necessary. There are implied prohibitions, arising from 
the fundamental principles and general character of our institutions, 
which are just as effectual to limit and restrain the power of congress 
as the most positive, express restriction. Let us illustrate by exam- 
ples. 

Suppose congress were to pass a law giving away the public lands 
in the territories—the gold region in California, for instance: would 
such a law be constitutional? Certainly not; because it would defeat 
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the very objects for which territory is acquired, and violate the com- 
mon rights of all the states. Yet there is no express provision an 
biting it. 

Or, taking a more palpable illustration—suppose congress should, 
by law, vest in the governor of a territory legislative and judicial 
functions, making him lawgiver, judge, and executive: there is in the 
constitution no express inhibition of such an enactment. Yet it 
would be a flagrant violation of that instrument. It would be a con- 
centration in one man, of executive, legislative and judicial powers— 
a thing which, though not forbidden in express terms in the constitu- 
tion, is nevertheless clearly prohibited by the general spirit and ge- 
nius of that constitution, and repudiated by that fundamental maxim 
of all free governments, appertaining more particularly to our own, 
which requires that the legislative, judicial, and executive departments 
shall be separate, distinct and independent. 

These illustrations are conclusive to shew that a thing may be for- 
bidden by implication, as effectually as by the most express restriction. 
In other words, prohibitions may be implied, as well as the means for 
carrying into effect the clear substantive grants of the constitution. 

Where, then, is the implied prohibition that makes it unlawful in 
congress to pass the Wilmot proviso: Where do we find that restric- 
tive mandate of the constitution which pronounces unconstitutional 
an act of congress that forbids the citizens of the southern states 
from migrating with their slaves to the newly acquired territories? 

Sir, I find it in the great principle of the entire and perfect equality 
of all the states of this confederacy—a principle running through all 
the provisions of the constitution, and as palpably stamped upon it as 
one of its great, leading fundamental features and principles, as if it 
were written down in the most express terms that language can supply. 

I lay it down then, as a proposition not to be impeached by the 
most ultra latitudinarian in the land, that in all the great moral capaci- 
ties of sovereignty, the states of this Union are unreservedly equal. 
Putting the strongest case, the little state of Delaware, pent up in her 
narrow confines, scarce equal to a single county in Virginia, is, in the 
sense I am considering, the equal, the full equal of her empire sister, 
New York. She boasts not the same broad domain, nor the like bril- 
liant commerce, not the fortieth of her population, nor the hundredth 
of her wealth and resources. In the distribution of a common fund 
she would not share, it is true, as much as New York, because that 
would be one of the very inequalities condemned by the general prin- 
ciples of the constitution. But I do aftirm that in the quality of right 
arising under the constitution—in all the moral characteristics of a 
state—in dignity, in privilege, in benefit, in freedom, independence 
and sovereignty—the little state of Delaware is the equal of the great 
state of New York: just (to use the illustration of Vattel) ‘as a dwarf 
is as much a man as a giant, and the smallest republic as much a state 
as the greatest empire.’”’ It is in this sense the states are equal. The 
eegis of the constitution is thrown equally over all; there is no immu- 
nity enjoyed, or that can be enjoyed by one, that does not pertain and 
belong to another and to all: and if the federal government, which is 
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but the general agent of these coequal sovereignties, does any act that 
makes the slightest discrimination between the one and the other, it is 
a departure from that equality which is the very basis of our federative 
system, and is as much an infringement of the constitution as the flat 
disregard of the most express of its requirements. ‘The proposition is 
atruism. Who shall dare deny it? 

- But does the Wilmot proviso invade this great principle of state 
equality? I hold that it does, and most palpably and grossly. 

It is unequal in this,—that it allows the citizens of the free states to 
go to the territories with their property of every kind, while it denies 
the like privilege to the citizens of the slave states. This is not only 
unequal, it is degrading and insulting to the southern states. It is 
placing them ona lower platform than their northern sisters. May 
not a state be degraded through her citizens? Is not Virginia insulted 
and injured in her sovereign rights, by any discrimination made against 
those citizens of hers, who owe to her their first allegiance, and to 
whom she owes the first duty of protection ? 

It is unequal also in this,—that it takes to the free states the exclu- 
sive enjoyment, the monopoly of a common property—of territories 
acquired by the common blood and common treasure, and which be- 
long as much to one state as to another. Gentlemen say this is no 
discrimination.. Sir, it is an unequal, unjust, odious, dishonourable, 
degrading discrimination. 

But it is argued by the gentleman from Fauquier, that the right 
which the states have to the territories, is one which does not pertain 
to them as states, but to the dioigual citizens of the states; and 
thus it is attempted to weaken the argument against the Wilmot pro- 
viso deduced from the general equality of the states. 

I hold that the states, as states, have this territorial interest and 
right. Sir, who framed the confederation? *Who made the Union? 
Who were the parties to the federal compact?) Who constituted the ge- 
neral agent? Who executed to that agent the power of attorney under 
which, and which alone, itacts? The individual citizens of the states? 
By no means, Mr. Speaker. It is an historical fact, that the states, acting 
as states, as separate sovereignties, adopted the federal constitution, and 
defined the powers and the capacities of the new government. The peo- 
ple of the United States did not meet in one aggregate mass to adopt 
the constitution, but the people of each state met separately, and acted 
separately ; each voting as a state, as a separate, independent sove- 
reignty. Besides: Were not the new territories acquired by the com- 
mon blood and common treasure of all the states? Did not Virginia 
stand, in the Mexican war, side by side with Massachusetts, as they 
did shoulder to shoulder in the revolution? Did not the best blood of 
each drench the Mexican soil? Do not the bones of Webster, and 
Lincoln, and Irwin, and Mason, and Thornton, and Alburtis, bleach 
on the same battle field? Did not each state contribute its share in the 
general charge and expenditure? And when the federal government 
called for troops, on whom was the requisition made? Upon the in- 
dividual cztizens of the states, or upon the states as states ? 
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But, to illustrate this position more clearly, let us suppose a peaceful 
dissolution of the Union to have taken place: would not the states be 
entitled to their distributive shares of the common property, the terri- 


tories? And if a division were about to take place, to whom would - 


it be divided out? Not, Sir, I presume, to the individual citizen, but 
to the states themselves. On every principle, then, I maintain ‘that 
the states have a common right to the territories, of which they can- 
not be deprived without violating the common equality. 

But I take the gentleman from Fauquier upon his own sround, : as I 


understood him in his argument, and as he has just explained it. The — 


right to the territories contemplated by the constitution, (says. he,) is 
the right of the individual citizen. That is the right over which the 
constitution throws its shielding power; and if (he said) the Wilmot 
proviso makes a discriniination "in favour of the citizens of one state 
against those of another, it is clearly unconstitutional. This, Sir, is a 
concession of the whole question. The Wilmot proviso does make 
such a discrimination. ‘Take examples. A Yankee goes to California 


with his brass clocks and wooden nutmegs. These are recognized 


there as property ; protected as such; it is larceny to steal them; and 
the thief is punished by the laws of the United States for the theft. 
But a citizen of Virginia goes thither with his slaves: those slaves are 
not recognized or protected as property; it is no larceny to steal them; 
and the man who kidnaps them is not punishable by law. Or to take 
a more palpable illustration ; it is unequal in this—that, while it allows 
the citizen of Massachusetts to migrate to the territories with all his 
property, it permits the citizen of Virginia to go with only a portion. 
The goods, wares and merchandize are regarded and protected as pro- 
perty ; but a slave, as much property as dry goods and tinwares or any 
other chattel, so recognized by the constitutlon—the moment he puts 
his foot on the soil of the territories—loses. his character as property, 
aud ‘stands redeemed, regenerated and disenthralled by the irresistible 
genius of universal emancipation.” If there can be a more unequal 
and humiliating discrimination than this, lcannot congeive it. On the 
admission, then, of the gentleman from Fauquier himself, I claim that 
the Wilmot proviso involves an unequal discrimination against the ci- 
tizens of the southern states, and is, on his argument, unconstitutional. 

There is but one way to invalidate this reasoning, and that is to 
shew that slaves are not, like the wooden nutmegs, property. ‘This, I 
presume, no man can demonstrate. The constitution recognizes them 
as property. They have been, and may be again, subjects of direct 
taxation for carrying on the common wars. Fugitive slaves may be 
reclaimed. But, Sir, even if there were no constitutional recognition 
of them as property, they would be property still. Slaves have existed 
as property in all ages and countries of the world; in the dark ages of 
the past, and the bright ages of the present; in the age of the Patri- 
archs, aud in that of the Apostles; in Pagan lands, and in Christian 
climes; from the times of Abraham and of Lott, to the rising of Beth- 
lehem’s Star; from the days of St. Paul, who preached the obedience 
of servants to their masters—to this proud, bright day of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, when the Priest and the Lawgiver, the Bible and the 
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Constitution, together recognize the existence and the sinlessness of 
slavery, and its characteristic as property. I say again, that slavery 
has existed in all ages of the world, and will, in my judgment, exist 
in all ages to come; because I believe it to be the ordination of God 
himself, and property in slaves was acquired originally precisely as all 
other property from time immemorial has been acquired—by first and 
continued possession. Hence I reason, that though the constitution 
had been silent on the subject, slaves would be property nevertheless, 
and the owner of that species of property would have as clear a right 
to remove to the territories with it, as the owner of the wooden nut- 
megs with his. 

Mr. Speaker, this question of slavery was once deliberately examined 
and considered in all its bearings in the senate of the United States, I 
believe in the year 1806; and as bearing directly on the point I am 
considering, I beg leave to read to the house a most interesting extract 
from the writings of Mr. Giles, who was an actor in the scene: 

“The principle contained in these provisoes, (says Mr. Giles, giving 
a history of the bill abolishing the slave trade,) produced the discus- 
sion of the following questions: Has slavery existed from the begin- 
ning of the world to this day, as far as anthentic accounts of the hu- 
man race have recorded? Is-slavery recognized and sanctioned by the 
constitution of the United States? Is slavery recognized and sanc- 
tioned by the Holy Scriptures? Is slavery recognized and sanctioned 
by international law? Is slavery recognized and enforced by the mu- 
nicipal laws of individual nations, and particularly by the municipal 
laws of the several states? What coercive acts performed by one, or 
a number of persons, upon the body or bodies of others, would have 
the effect of reducing those others to a state of slavery; or in other 
words, to subjection to the will and disposition of the person or per- 
sons exercising these coercive acts, according to the municipal laws of 
individual nations, and the sanctions of international law ? 

“All these questions were most ably discussed, upon legal, political 
and philosophical grounds, and eventuated in the conviction of every 
one, that notwithstanding the refined sensibilities of the present times, 
slavery then was, and ever had been, a legal and actual condition of 
man, as deduced from all the preceding authoritative texts.” 

I have thus endeavoured to shew that, though there is no express 


‘provision of the constitution limiting the power of congress over 


slavery in the territories, it is forbidden by the implied prohibitions of 
that instrument from passing the Wilmot proviso. 

Again—it is equally repugnant to the compromises of the constitu- 
tion “touching the subject of slavery. These compromises, though 
not written down in full, with pen and ink, in the constitution, are 
legibly written in its history—and are as well understood and just as 
binding as if they were put down in terms the most explicit. The 
only question is how far these compromises extend. ‘They reach to 
the protection of slaves as property, as much without as within the 
limits of the states. Wherever a slave is found in the common terri- 
tories, the federal government, which is but the general agent or trus- 
tee of all the states, the common owners, is bound to recognize that 
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slave as property ; and if that general agent does any act to the con- 
trary of this, it violates the true meaning and spirit of the slavery 
compromises of the constitution. Suppose, at the time the constitu- 
tion was framing, the northern people had said to their brethren of - 
the south, that ¢hezr construction of this compromise was that they 
should take to their own use and monopolize any territories which 
might be afterwards acquired; would this Union have ever been 
formed? Would not the southern states have, with scorn, spurned 
the confederation ? 

Sir, let any man read attentively the history of the constitution; let 
him call back to memory the scenes of the past; the excited debates ; 
the anxious solicitude; the alternating hopes and fears; the now 
bright, the now gloomy forebodings of those matchless sages who 
devised this glorious fabric of Union: let him turn to the trying 
difficulties that beset our patriot fathers while engaged in the holy 
work of fashioning the bonds that make us a great, united, and happy 
people: let him reflect that these thrilling scenes and unhappy em- 
barrassments were altogether on account of this slavery question, and 
were removed only when a solemn guarantee was given that slave 
property should have the shield of the constitution to uphold and pro- 
tect it: let these things be remembered, and then say if the Wilmot 
proviso is not forbidden by the compromises of the constitution, and 
condemned by every consideration of honesty and good faith. 

To take another view of this subject, the federal government is the 
trustee for all the states, holding the trust fund, the territories, for the 
common and equal good of those who raised the trust, and constituted 
the trustee. And the gentleman from Fauquier admits the general go- 
vernment to be a trust, as all government is, but says the trust is final, 
and congress the final judge. Now suppose congress grossly abuse 
the trust—depart palpably from the terms of the trust: is congress, the 
trustee in the case, to judge whether the trust has been faithfully exe- 
cuted or not? Is the cestuy que trust to stand by®and let the trustee 
have his own way, and arbitrarily decide as to the proper execution of 
the trust? ‘That were to set at naught the ordinary laws of trust, 
make the wrong-doer the judge of his own wrong, and unite legisla- 
tive and executive powers in the same head. 

I conclude, on the whole, that the Wilmot proviso being forbidden 
by the implied prohibitions, the fundamental principles and compro- 
mises of the constitution, congress has no authority to apply it to the 
new territories, and that it becomes us to enter our solemn protest 
against it. 

I propose to consider, next, the argument of the gentleman from 
Alexandria. He maintains that the phrase to ‘‘ make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territories and other property belonging 
to the United States,” confers on congress that power of general legis- 
lation from which may be fairly deduced the authority to pass the 
Wilmot proviso. I might make short work of this position of my 
friend from Alexandria, by turning him over to the tender mercies of 
my friend from Fauquier; for the latter strongly repudiated this deri- 
vation of the power, and intimated no very great respect for the legal 
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acumen of him who should derive it from this source. By the way, 
Mr. Speaker, I may here remark, that the fact that these two gentle- 
men deduce it from different sources, brings up the strong suspicion 
that it is one of the ‘‘ vagrant” class which, seeking many places in 
the constitution to stand upon, can find not one on which to rest its 
weary foot. 

The answer to this argument has been a hundred times given, and 
by none more clearly than by the gentleman from Logan, and it is 
this: that the word ¢erritories, in the phrase just quoted, from its con- 
nexion with the words “other property,” clearly means lands as pro- 
perty, and that the right to make rules and regulations respecting them, 
confers no governmental jurisdiction over persons. 

But the gentleman from Alexandria fortifies his position by many 
judicial decisions, in relation to all which I have to say, that they are 
totally inadequate because inapplicable to the case in point. Not one 
of the cited cases settles either that congress has the direct power to 
pass the Wilmot proviso, or such an absolute and universal right of 
legislation in the territories, as would carry with it, by necessary de- 
duction, the authority to enact it. Let us see: 

1. Gratiot v. U. States. The question here was, whether power 
given to congress to dispose of public lands, was limited to a power 
to sell, or included also that to lease. 

2. M’Cullough v. The State of Maryland. 'This was a case as to 
the power of congress to establish a bank. No point did arise or could 
well arise as to the power of congress over slavery in the territories. 

3. Cherokee Nation v. State of Georgia. ‘The main question was 
‘whether an Indian tribe was a foreign nation. The fact was adverted 
to, that congress had established territorial governments in lands oc- 
cupied by Indians—nothing more. 

A. American Insurance Co. v. Canter. The point in this case was 
as to the sentence of a court of admiralty in Florida, then a territory. 
The validity of the sentence was affirmed, and the right of congress 
to establish territorial governments, which nobody denies: but the 
decision does not state whether the right was derived from the power 
to “make needful rules and regulations,” or from that to acquire terri- 
tory, or from any particular source. 

5. Schooner Huchange v. M’F'addon. In this case, the point was 
whether a public national vessel of France, coming into the U. States 
to repair, is liable to be arrested upon the claim of title by an indivi- 
dual. 

Through all these cases there runs this fatal defect: they do not 
decide the extent to which congress possesses the territorial power, 
nor does one of them touch or hint at the principle of the Wilmot 
proviso. ‘T'o constitute them judicial precedents and make them 
cases in point, they must have either expressly decided that congress 
has the unconditional power to prohibit the introduction of slaves into 
the territories, or such an absolute, universal right of legislation therein, 
as would give necessarily the power in question. Shew me a case to 
this effect, and I give up the question. 
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The judicial decisions, then, cited -by the gentleman from Alexan- 
dria, are not pertinent to the argument, and if so, the power of con- 
gress to pass the Wilmot proviso is yet res non adjudicata ; and God 
forbid it should ever be otherwise, for if it shall be, the rights of the 
southern people to their slaves will not be worth the parchment on 
which those rights are inscribed. 

Legislative precedent, too, is invoked, and many are referred to. 
First and foremost, is brought up the ordinance of ’87, which was en- 
acted in the days of the old confederation. How a measure which 
had its origin before, and was controlled by rights and obligations an- 
tecedent to, the adoption of the present constitution, can be construed 
into a precedent to elucidate, much less justify an exercise of power 
under a government constituted with new capacities and functions, is 
to my mind far-fetched and incomprehensible. ‘The congress of the 
old confederation might well have the power to prohibit slavery in 
the territory northwest of the river Ohio, and yet the new government 
not have it at all. 

And this reply disposes of the cases of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, in which congress did prohibit the introduction of 
slavery. ‘This was but the carrying out, in good faith, of the provi- 
sions of the ordinance of ’87. The new government took the north- 
west territory subject to the terms and conditions of that ordinance, 
one of which was the exclusion of slavery in the new states that 
might be erected. How could congress, when forming the new states, 
do otherwise than form: them according to the conditions on which it 
had received the territory, out of which new states were to be made? 

The act of congress establishing the territorial government of Mis- 
sissippi, is adduced. Not pertinent to the question. It prohibited the 
foreign slave trade, but did not embrace the domestic. ‘This it had 
the right to do, as a result of the commercial power. So thought, at 
least, Mr. Madison, the Cato of America, whose gentle nature, simple 
character, calm philosophy, profound learning, well balanced judg- 
ment, high intellectual powers and expansive views, made him the 
model of statesmen, an ornament to his country, and an honour to 
the age. 

But the territorial governments of Louisiana and Orleans—these are 
referred to with no small triumph by the gentleman from Alexandria, 
and put forth as settling conclusively the power of congress to pass 
the Wilmot proviso. It is said that the introduction of slaves into 
these territories, under certain circumstances, was prohibited. True; 
but what is the history of the thing? Why, the act of congress es- 
tablishing these governments, was passed March 26th, 1804, and was 
virtually repealed by the act of March 2d, 1805, which substituted “a 
government in all respects similar to that now exercised in the Missis- 
sippi territory,”’ to which the 6th article of the ordinance of ’87—the 
anti-slavery clause—did not apply, being specially excepted. So that 
this boasted precedent was the short-lived creature of not a year’s ex- 
istence; too short-lived and ephemeral, I humbly suppose, to consti- 
tute the basis of the huge superstructure of the Wilmot proviso. TI 
might ask, why did congress so soon repeal the law, and may not the 
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repeal have been made on aconviction that it had transcended its law- 
ful powers? 

The Missouri compromise—that, too, is relied on. The obvious re- 
ply is, that a compromise does not settle legal principles: it is rather a 
waiver of the application of legal principles to a particular case. Surely 
that compromise has never altered a feature or changed a provision of 
the constitution! That instrument is unalterable, save by amendment 
in the mode pointed out by itself. 

Texas is alluded to. It is said that congress allowed slavery in one 
portion, (south of 36° 30’,) and disallowed it in another, (north of 
36° 30’). With respect to the former, it was perfectly proper; it 
was but fulfilling the constitution—recognizing the rights of slave- 
holders, as guaranteed by that instrument—applying practically the 
great principle of state equality, before adverted to. ‘To this extent, 
congress has clearly the right to legislate on the subject of slavery in 
the territories. Such legislation 1s consistent with the constitutional 
rights of the southern people, while the Wilmot proviso is the flat re- 
verse. 

With respect to that part north of 36° 30’, it is embraced by the 
Missouri compromise, which prohibits slavery north of that line. 

And lastly, of Oregon. I said in the commencement of my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, that no party bias should govern me. I say, then, that 
even the Oregon bill is no precedent. It was but a carrying out of 
the Missouri compromise, by which the south have been always willing 
to stand, and which it would now gladly embrace as a settlement of 
this vexed and disturbing question. It is an immaterial thing alto- 
gether—slavery is already forbidden beyond 36° 30’, by the terms of 
that compromise, to say nothing of the inhibitions of ‘climate, soil and 
location. But there is one answer to all this argument of precedent. 
Precedent is no fit test of constitutional power. It is too unsafe; its 
light too dim to chase away the obscurity of legal complexity. Put 
the claimed power down in the broad, lustrous light of the constitu- 
tion, and if by that light it is seen obvious and palpable, let it be ex- 


‘ercised; but not otherwise. 


So much for the argument of judicial and legislative precedent, 
There is nothing in it. 

The gentleman from Fauquier, in illustrating his argument, has 
thought fit to venture a most grave reproach upon the south. He said 
the south had set the first example of sectional division, in the oppo- 
sition of South Carolina to the tariff, and of the south, generally, to 
internal improvements; and this (he said) had provoked in return, sec- 
tional feeling at the north, and united the northern people against us 
on the question of slavery. 

I must express my deep regret, Mr. Speaker, that expressions of sen- 
timent like these should have proceeded from one so distinguished as 
the gentleman from Fauquier, whose opinions, from his high intellec- 
tual and moral position, carry weight with them wherever they are 
known. I regret it, because they give impetus to that misguided fa- 
naticism which is plotting destruction for the institutions of the south, 
and weakening the foundations of this happy Union. 
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Sir, if the charge be true, it is a most awful truth for us of the 
south ; for if we have been the aggressors, we shall be responsible for 
all the unhappy consequences that shall come of that aggression. Let 
civil commotion raise her blood-black crest among us; Tet our land be’ 
desolated by war’s bloody horrors; be its soil drenched in brothers’ 
blood ; be the Union crushed: all, all the responsibility will be upon 
us of the south, if it be indeed true, as charged by the gentleman from 
Fauquier, that we ‘cast the first stone, ”” and were the first to offend. 

But there is no justice in the charge, no foundation for the reproach— 
no, not the least. ‘The south did not commence this sectional appeal. 
It began long, and long before the south took her position in regard to 
a protective tariff and to internal improvements. This anti-slavery 
agitation, of which we are now reaping the bitter fruits, and destined, 
I fear, to reap them more bitter still, was commenced as far back as the 
old confederation—ere, almost, the roar of the cannon of the revolution 
had died upon our ears—before the constitution was born. It was 
started in the congress of the confederation. 

I am aware that one distinguished southern statesman, Mr. Jefferson, 
was a party to this proceeding. He was one of the first committee 
ever raised on the subject, under the old confederation, and which re- 
ported the 6th article of the ordinance of ’87, excluding slavery 
from the northwest. It was a most unfortunate occurrence; for here 
we may date the slavery agitation, which, beginning then, has been 
continued to this hour, smothered for a while, it is true, but not extin- 
guished, and waiting only the stimulus of increased political power to 
fan the latent embers into a burning blaze. But let that pass: He has 
done enough for his country and mankind, to bid us throw the veil of © 
charity over this one error of his public life, however unhappy its re- 
sults may prove. 

Mr. Jefferson’s connexion with the subject soon ceased, however, 
but the agitation was taken up and vigorously prosecuted by the 
northern members of the old congress, the leaders among whom were 
Rufus King and Nathan Dane. Effort after effort was made to abo- 
lish slavery in the northwest, the territory which had been generously 
ceded by Virginia to the confederation. The south, on every occasion, 
presented an unbroken front, but was finally forced to yield, as in the 
ease of the Missouri question, to a compromise—the best it could 
make—the terms of which were, that slavery should be excluded, but 
that fugitive slaves should be given up on claim of the owners. At 
this early day, did our northern brethren sow the seeds of the anti- 
slavery agitation, which promise so abundant a harvest of sectional dis- 
sension. So we, of the south, are not the first wrong-doers. 

And I think, Sir, if we scan the history of the last war with Great 
Britain, we shall find abundant evidences of sectional feeling and geo-. 
graphical division on the part of our fellow-citizens of the north, fur- 
nished long, long before Sonth Carolina had exhibited that disloyalty 
with which she has been so much reproached on this floor. 

There was strong, even angry hostility to the war in all New Eng- 
land, not that the general welfare and the common honour did not de- 
mand it, but that its operation was rigorous upon the commercial inte- 
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rests of the north; for New England was then almost purely commer- 
cial. ‘lhe south, it was said, was not injuriously affected, being en- 
tirely agricultural, and therefore favoured the war. The embargo was 
resisted ; the war denounced as unnecessary ; Daniel Webster was sent 
to congress from a New England state, to make war upon the war; a 
governor of Massachusetts declared that the nation ought not to re- 
joice over its naval victories; blue lights were raised along a New 
England shore, to light the way of the enemy and entrap the gallant. 
Decatur; a Hartford convention, muttering disunion, was assembled ; 
there was a general disloyalty, which gave way only when the atroci- 
ties of the enemy, and the brilliant successes of our arms, redeeming 
past reverses, had roused the indignation of the whole country, and 
united it against the common foe. South Carolina had set then no 
example of disloyalty. Her distinguished son, John C. Calhoun, stood 
in the front rank of those gallant countrymen of ours, who, in the hour 
of disaffection, bore aloft the banner of the Union. He was an ardent 
and fearless advocate of the war, and the very pillar of Mr. Madison’s 
administration. 

And coming down a little later, who stirred up, in 1819-20, the bit- 
ter waters of strife? Who, then, for sectional considerations, placed 
the Union upon the brink of a yawning precipice, from which it was 
snatched only by the patriotic efforts of Henry Clay? Who, I ask, 
got up the Missouri question, which came upon us, as Mr. Jefferson 
said, ‘‘like a fire bell in the night,” and alarmed every patriot in the 
land? ‘“ Disloyal South Carolina,” as the gentleman from Fauquier 
characterized her, had not then taken her peculiar position on the sub- 
ject of the tariff, nor had the south done one act betraying a sectional 
spirit. I tell the gentleman from Fauquier, it is the north and not the 
south, that set the first example of geographical division; and that, 
therefore, his grave animadversion upon the south is without the sha- 
dow of foundation. 

The gentleman from Fauquier has said, too, that the Wilmot pro- 
Viso is not a practical question ; that it is an immaterial thing altogether; 
that the Democratic party were fully committed to its immateriality in 
the presidential canvass of 1848, and stand so still. Ido not design 
(said Mr. S.) to make myself a party to the controversy on this point, 
between my friend from Fauquier and the Democracy of the country: 
non nostrum. But this I may be allowed to say, that however it may 
be with the Democracy, the Whigs are not committed to the immate- 
riality of the Wilmot proviso. We regarded it, at least in Virginia, as 
eminently a practical question, as one of the great issnes, if not the 
main one, of the presidential contest. For one, J am not so commit- 
ted. I fought hard in the canvass of last year, against Gen. Cass, be- 
cause I thought him at heart a Wilmot proviso man, and gave Gen. 
Taylor my hearty support, because, among other recommendations, I 
believed him, on this subject, true to the constitution and the south. 

Sir, it is any thing but immaterial. It és a practical, a fearfully prac- 
tical question. 

If it were simply and purely a question, whether the principle of 
the Wilmot proviso should be applied to New Mexico and California, 
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I should hesitate long before taking an attitude of actual resistance. 
Seeing through the ervtent and to the end of the evil, I should be in- 
clined to think—“ better endure the ills we have than fly to those 
we know not of.” - 

But, Sir, the question is not thus narrowed down. It is, in my judg- 
ment, not whether the free soil principle shall be applied to the newly 
acquired territories, but whether slavery shall be ultimately abolished 
throughout the Union. | 

This is a grave charge, I confess, Mr. Speaker, against our northern 
brethren, but it is sustained by a number of incontrovertible facts, 
which admit of no explanation but the entire extinction of slavery. 
Those who have watched the history of the thing, cannot but be sa- 
tisfied that a progressive assault has been going on against the institu- 
tion of slavery, which is not designed to stop short of its utter destruc- 
tion. Let us look at the facts. 

It began, as I have already said, under the old confederation. ‘The 
northern members of the old congress insisted, to the last, on the abo- 
lition of slavery in the large region of the northwest, and their perse- 
verance triumphed, the ordinance of ’87 having been enacted before, 
and re-enacted since, the adoption of the present constitution. ‘This 
gave to the anti-slavery power an immense territory, comprising the 
present states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Hlinois, Wisconsin, and a 
considerable country yet unerected into states. 

The acquisition of this territory satisfied our northern friends for a 
season: it was next to certain that, with the Union as it was with its 
then territory, they would have the preponderance in the national le- 
gislature, and thus be enabled to control its policy. But new territory 
was acquired: Louisiana was added to the national domain, with a 
soil and climate admirably adapted to slave labour; and there was 
danger that the south would acquire the supremacy in the federal eoun- 
cils. Hence, Sir, the Missouri agitation. Does the gentleman from — 
Fauquier imagine fora moment that this movement on the part of the 
free states had any reference to slavery as an evil or asin? Can any 
man suppose that the very people who were most instrumental in the 
slave trade, who carried on the commerce of the thing, and reaped its 
profits, who imported the slaves into the country, care a groat for sla- 
very as anevil? In Missouri, it could not operate upon them—it was 
no ill of theirs. Str, their objection to slavery was to it as a political 
institution, not as a moral evil or moral sin. It was resistance to the 
increase of the slave power; a contest between free labour and slave 
labour. And here again they got the advantage. Rather than make 
concession to the south—to the slave power—they drove the nation to 
the very brink of disunion. Acting in that sectional spirit which the 
gentleman from Fauquier so much condemns in us of the south, but 
which lies with a thousand times more justice at the door of our 
northern neighbours: acting, I say, in the very worst spirit of sec- 
tional calculation, they opened to the south the yawning gulf of dis- 
union on the one hand, or of surrender on the other. j 

Well, Sir, what did the south do? Why, in that spirit of patriotie 
devotion which has ever characterized her, save when her dearest 
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rights have felt the ruthless hand of invasion ; remembering the 
many blessings of the Union, and calling up the thousand glories as- 
sociated with its formation and its history; recollecting that its cost 
was the treasure and blood of our fathers; that the light of its lus- 
trous example was to beckon on enslaved man to the bright destiny of 
social and political redemption; and that if this Union was lost, it 
would dash the brightest hopes of human kind: the south, I repeat, 
acting on these high patriotic considerations, did surrender to the 
north—did yield to the cause of harmony and union, what of right, 
of constitutional right, it was entitled to retain. She acquiesced in 
the Missouri compromise, giving up, beyond 36° 30’, five times as 
much free soil as was left for slave territory south of that line. 

But even this large concession has not satisfied the anti-slavery party 
of the north. And in my judgment, it never will be satisfied, until 
that has been accomplished which lies at the bottom of all its designs 
on this subject—and that is, the ultimate abolition of slavery in the 
states. 'This, Iam constrained to believe, is the unholy purpose at 
which they aim. Again let the facts instruct us. 

For long years, our northern brethren have been knocking at the 
doors of congress for the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. What is slavery in the district to them? Is it a grievance of 
theirs? Are they moved by humanity for the slave? Sir, pass a law 
when you will, abolishing slavery on condition that, when emancipa- 
ted, they should be sent to the free states for their abode, and thiere is 
not one of them that would not rise up in indignant condemnation of 
the measure, as the people of Ohio did in the case of the Randolph 
slaves. Very willing are they to have the slaves free, but when free, 
they must keep themselves at a distance from those philanthropic 
friends of theirs who so much sympathize with them in their enslaved 
condition! Sir, there is no philanthropy in the anti-slavery move- 
ment—not the least: it is an effort for political power—for the supre- 
macy of the free labour, over the slave labour principle. The real fa- 
natics of the north; the deluded madmen, as I may denominate them; 
the Tappans, and Garrisons and Birneys; the feminine quinquegera- 
rians—the Folsoms and Kellys—who have forgotten their sex, and 
put on the breeches of modern philanthropy: these may be hurried on 


in their course of madness and folly by a morbid humanity; but the © 


great body of the people of the north are free-soilers of a different class, 
aiming at the same result, it is true, but governed by a different mo- 
tive; the result being the annihilation of slavery, the motive the ac- 
quisition of political power for a given purpose. 

Once more, let the facts be consulted. Turn to the states north of 
the Ohio. They became members of the national confederacy on the 
solemn compact of the ordinance of ’87, that in consideration of the 
inhibition of slavery, they were to surrender fugitive slaves escaping 
into their borders. How many have kept their faith, and passed laws 
to secure to the master his right to his fugitive slave? Follow your 
slave into any of those states, and what aid will you get from the con- 
stituted authorities, for the recovery of your property? None, Sir, 
none. 
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Look at ali the free states, setting at naught the provision of the - 
constitution relating to the recapture of fugitive slaves. Pennsylvania 
has passed a law imposing-a heavy penalty upon her civil authorities 
that shall issue process or grant any aid in the recovery of fugitive 
slaves. Vermont has made it a felony in eyen a private citizen. “New 
York and Massachusetts have imposed like obstructions. Though 
your constitutional guarantees are palpable, and, if carried out in- good 
faith, ample; yet if your slave escape into the jurisdiction of a free 
state, he is gone from you forever. ‘The constitution is spurned, and 
the law and the mob unite in robbing the slaveholder of his property. 

Look at more recent proceedings of the northern states. They look 
far beyond the Wilmot proviso. Resolutions have been adopted by 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio and Michigan, going a step beyond 
the application of the Wilmot proviso to present territory, and decla- 
ring that no new state ought to be admitted into the federal Union, ex- 
cept upon the condition of the perpetual exclusion of slavery. They 
go so far. as to prescribe its exclusion as a condition precedent of ad- 
mission, virtually declaring that a state, after it shall have become such, 
shall not choose for itself whether it will have slavery or not, and sub- 
verting the first principles of state sovereignty and state rights. 

Look, too, at the fate of Mr. Meade’s resolution. A proposition in- 
volving the most palpable constitutional obligation, asking congress to 
enforce the guarantees of the constitution in regard to fugitive slaves, 
is scouted from its halls as unworthy to be entertained! What does 
this case shew, but that constitutional provision affords the south no — 
security, aud that ultimate abolition is the purpose of our brethren of 
the north? 

Look, lastly, at Gott’s resolution to abolish slavery in the district, 
and the instruction to a committee of congress to report a bill applying 
the provisions of the Wilmot proviso to California and New Mexico. 

Take all these acts together, and who can resist the conviction that 
a progressive attack is going on upon the institution of slavery, and 
that the final design is its entire extinction? ‘This Wilmot proviso is 
but a step in the process. Concede it when you will, it will be a fatal 
concession. Beware how you make it. It will be the Grecian horse 
within the walls of Troy. Admit it, and the epitaph of Troy may 
soon be written for the institutions of the south and for this blessed 
Union. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a portion of classic history, which is so aptly 
and beautifully illustrative of the present position of the south in re- 
gard to the Wilmot proviso, that I cannot forbear, even at peril of the 
charge of pedantry, to bring it to the illustration of the subject before 
us. It was when the question was discussed by the Trojans, whether 
the wooden horse should be admitted within the walls of Troy. he 
lying Sinon of the Greeks had told his tale of treachery, and called 
the gods to witness that there was no danger in the huge machine. 
The confiding Thymoetes advised that it should be bronght in and 
located in the citadel. ‘The more cautious and distrustfal Capys dis- 
suaded, and urged that it should be committed to the flames. In the 
midst of the debate, the sagacious Laocoon, the aged keeper of the 
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citadel, runs down in consternation from the tower, and warns his 
countrymen, in tones of thunder, against the admission of the fatal 
horse. Sir, I would commend to those of this house who think of 
yielding the principle of the Wilmot proviso, the strong warning of 


. the true-hearted and prudent Trojan: 


“ Que tdnta insania, cives! 
Aut hoc inclusi ligno occultantur Achivi, 
Aut aliquis latet error: equo ne credite, Teucri.” 

No, Sir, trust it not. It will be a fatal trust. This Wilmot proviso 
is only wanted as a stepping stone to higher assaults upon the insti- 
tutions of the south—as an entering wedge to rive into fragments the 
whole institution of slavery; and ‘taking this view of the subject, I 
regard the concession now of the Wilmot proviso, as a surrender, full 
and complete, of southern rights—a giving up of the whole question. 
Looking at the matter in this light, the south ought not to yield one 
inch of ground more, and to take as firm and decided ground, the © 


Fis very same indeed, as if the question were flatly presented, “of the un- 


qualified abolition of slavery in the states. 
But we are told the resolutions contain a threat, and we are asked 
why not strike out the threat? Sir; the resolutions are to be regarded 


rather as a solemn warning to our brethren of the North that there is 


a point beyond which our endurance will cease, than as a threat. 
That solemn admonition we ought to give them. Candour, fairness, 
policy, demand it, unless we intend to make a tame surrender of all 
that is dear. But-if there zs a little of menace in the resolutions, who 
can gainsay its justice? It is high time to threaten when the danger is 


‘at our doors ; and, in my judgment, if we had taken ere this a more 


decided stand for our rights, we should not now be discussing these re- 
solutions, because there would have been no necessity for it. Nor 
shall we be the first to set the example of threat. Our northern bre- 
thren menaced resistance.to the government in the last war with Great 
Britain. They threatened to dissolve the Union, if we of the south 
did not yield all their demands on the subject of slavery, and that 
threat was pushed to the very point of execution. The Union tottered 
under their exactions. 

The resolutions, it is said, commit us to resistance. What else should 
they do? If we are not prepared for a quiet surrender of our constitu- 
tional guarantees, what can we do but resist, and if we mean in any 
event to resist, why not say so to all the world, and let the warning 
fix the responsibility of the consequences upon those who shall force 
us to the extremity? Besides, do not the resolutions of the gentleman 
from Fauquier commit us to resistance in the event of slavery being 
disturbed in the district ? 

But how are we to resist, it is asked? Are we, said the gentleman 
from Fauquier, to send our little guard to fight the battle of resistance? 
I tell that gentleman, that when the dark hour of trial shall have come ; 
when the foul outrage upon our rights shall have been consummated, 
and Virginia, preferring manly resistance to slavish submission shall 
call her sons around her, it will be no little squad, no petty guard that 
shall rally to the rescue; but thousands and tens of thousands of her 
gallant sons will gather under her banner, with stout hearts and strong 
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arms, ready and willing to share with her whatever fate shall befall — 
her—be it a glorious triumph on the one hand, or annihilation ‘on the 
other.!:* Sir. 





How shall we resist?. On this point, I mniphi throw myself tipet ase 


the counsel of my friends from Fauquier and ‘Alexandria: They tell 
us, there are cases in which they-would resist; that if congress dares 
lay touch on slavery in the District of Columbia, they will resist, aye, * 
‘resist in the threshold, and at every hazard.” Let them inform me 
how they would resist, when the evil is at hand, and perhaps we shall 
not be far apart about the « mode.and measure of redress.” 

Hows we resist? For one, Iam willing to speak out and say 
the worst. Mr. Speaker, I love the Union. In the deep sincerity of . 


my heart, I love it. No one in this broad land has worshipped at its _ 


altars, with a purer and deeper devotion. ’Tis connected, in my mind, - 


with a thousand and twice a thousand glorious associations—with the © 


wisdom that conceived, and the blood that cemented it—with our pros- 
perity and strength at home, and our glory abroad—with that gallant 


flag that flings out the stars and stripes of our country on every ocean, _ 


gulf and sea—with that renown which exhibits her unconquered and 
triumphant on a thousand battle fields—with the bright glories of the 
past and brighter hopes of the future. I say, Mr. Speaker, I love this 
Union, this glorious, happy, blessed Union. ’Tis the noblest work of 
human hands—the ‘ bright particular’? conception, if I may so speak, 
of human statesmanship. Yet, dear as it is, bright as are its glories 
and rich its blessings—hallowed as it is by the blood of martyred pa- 
triots—beacon light though it be to brighten man’s pathway to moral 
and political disenthralment, yet I must declare, if I must, that there 
is a greater blessing than the Union, a heavier curse than disunion! 
Sir, when this Union ceases to accomplish the great ends for which it 
was designed—the guarantee of liberty and equal right—the security 
of common immunities and common blessings—let it go: for sooner 
than see the southern states of this confederacy degraded below the 
northern; or, to bring the matter nearer home, sooner than see this 
proud old commonwealth degraded in right, degraded in dignity, sunk 
down to a lower level than any of her sister states; sooner than see 
dear old Virginia placed upon a lower platform than Massachusetts, her 
dearest interests invaded, her common rights destroyed, I would see 
even this Union dashed into fragments forever ! 

But it is as a friend of the Union that I give these resolutions my 
support: for I do maintain that those who are for taking strong action 
at the present crisis, pursue a policy far more calculated to perpetuate 
the Union than those who recommend the contrary course. If there 
is any thing that can hasten the catastrophe we all so much deplore, it 
is the want of union and firmness in the south. ‘Timid counsels will 
not avail; doubt is ruin; indefinite positrons worse than none ; falter- 
ing resolves equivalent to backing out—an invitation to further aggres- 
sion—the precipitation of disunion. ‘There is but one reliable means 


of averting dissolution, and that is decided, unequivocal, undoubting, | 


definite, united action. A bold and undivided front—this, and this 
alone, can secure the perpetuation of the Union and the endurance of 
its blessings. 
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